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Probably there never was a time when the 
nparative advantages of farming as an 
cupation have been so fully considered by | 
aged in it and by others, orators at| 
iral fairs,» who often speak from | 


deal of what it ought to be, than from 


a practical knowledge of what it really is. 

. 1 | 
So fir as the man on the farm is ec meerned, 
there is often a feeling of restlessness aris- | 


ing from a want of love for farming or want 
of interest in it. There is a feeling that 
something is wanting. On general principles | 
he feels that farming ought to pay, but he 
ften finds that he has to reckon too closely 
feel satisfied with the results. his pre- | 
vailing conviction that our mode or system | 
f farming and marketing needs reconstruct- 
g, bas had its influence, no doubt, to 
crease the feeling of restlessness and dis- | 
satisfaction 
[t is for this reason, in part, that Congress | 
and 


regard to agricultural education, because 
and farmers’ sons feel that as at 
resent carried on their business is not the 
10st remunerative, and that 
st be done right away to make 
more attractive. The action of Congress | 
found agricultural col- 


no practical results 


ve regarded as wholly experimental. 


‘ 
e, educate the young off the farm, if " 

on leaving these college 
he than pens 1 @ e te é 
r pursuits because they pay 


of show 


ga determination before selling; and agriculturists, who,|to use a homely phrase, that every tub 
make farming pay, the community will without change of form or nature, muitiply| should stand upon its own bottom; and that 
sider and vote the exp.riment a failure. | their products by skillfully subjecting the) ifa farmer does not make as much money 
’ : , mine | Originals to the operations of natural causes. | as he thinks he ought, he should be able to 
ihe result, s hence, can alone Getermin ‘ : . . 
. year ence, can a eterm To one of these three classes, every business trace the loss to its proper locality, and let 
eir utility, because every branch that) man either belongs, vr is directly or indi | corn, fruit, hay, animals, or family expense, 
leges propose t» teach, except the | rectly subsidiary -| bear the burden which belongs to each. 
rictly and purely agricultural instruction, WHAT BUSINESS IS. | Without the accounts, he can only “ kinder 
. ° . ° . ” I 
be learned equally well or better in What we call business, is merely the al mi aor bagi! a one = eh 
. i ital from one form to another. | USUS, OF If Gis = - ° 
c istitutions already e-tablished and | charging of capital ' D ne ‘ , . 
( ‘or instance, a man starts with $10,000 in| cattle didn’t sell well, or his labor cost too 
we + 


Now it is the duty of these colleges to 
begin 


now carried 


by examining into farming as it 1s 
n, taking its advantages as 
they now present themselves, and pointing 
out the faults which need to be corrected. 
The vague feeling so prevalent in the minds | 
of the young upon the farm, that there is 
something better, some easier way to live 


than to follow the plough, arises in part, no 


‘ - . ig 

doubt, from the failure to make farming | hands of the seller, more than he paid as a finds that 
That is, the seller must get| large; that 
more than his goods cost him, or he loses | t#xes and 


attractive. In some cases too much is 


expected of the boys. They are put to too) 
hard and pressing work before the frame is) 


and labor | 


crushes out the enjoyment of life, robs one 


compacted strong. Excessive 
of sleep and relaxation and brings on a pre- 
mature old age. Every body should work 
and the farmer’s boy among the rest, but 
when his work becomes excessive it is liable 
rob him of strength as well as of oppor- 
tunities for education. 
We do not believe men or boys will any 
the sooner leave the farm because they are 
edicated, If they do, it will show that their 
education is wrong and has been wrongly 
directed. There is no antagonism between 
education and practical farming; one ought 
to aid the other and it will, for the farm if 
rightly viewed, gives ample scope for the 
highest intelligence, and when you come to 
horticulture, what can a man do more won- 
derful or more satisfactory to himself than 
to change dull clods into the petals and 
sweet odors of flowers, or into the apple or 
pear with their network of cells filled with 
gtateful nectar, capable of imparting health, 
and strength and enjoyment to the body 
and mind of man. 

In the seed lie boundless possibilities, and 
improvement will continue till farming 
Atlains more certainty of results and some- 
thing of the exactness that is supposed to 
belong to the applied sciences. 

EE 


SURPLUS OAPITA 


“R.S.D.” is informed that the article 
he proposes on “What to do w th Surplus 
Money,” will be very useful and acceptable 
if confined chiefly, as we understand his in- 
tention to be, to farmers and the investment 
of theircapital. It would be inte: esting and 


useful, no doubt, to know how to invest as 


well as how to accumulate it. 


TRANSAOTIONS OF THE NORFOLK 
AGRIOULTURAL SOOIETY. 


We have received from the Secretary, H. 
O. Hildreth, Esq., a copy of the Transac- 
tons, containing a full account of the “do- 
ings” of the Society for 1867, including 
the address of Mr. Flint, Secretary of the 
State Board, the reports of committees, the 
awards of premiums, etc., with a complete 
list of the members, and the premium list 
for 1868. It is well gotten up and makes an 
attractive appearance. 


THE AYRSHIRE HERD BOOK. 





Having frequent inquiries in reference to | * 


‘his work, we give the following from the 
tditor, J. N. Bagg, Esq: 


The Ayrshire Herd Book, about which 
‘ome inquiry is made of late, is progressi 
tlowly but carefully. The committee who 
have the matter of publication in charge, 

& meeting at Collinsville, Ct., recently, 
*pproved 682 i » marked 119 doubt- 
and rejected some others. The doubtful 
‘nd rejected must have an opportunity to 

heard, after which the pedigree numbers 
can be affixed with all 


dencies, and the work be published. 


‘cretary is devoting all his leisure time to it. 


FARMING AS A PURSUIT. | 


| success in other pursuits. 
| emphatically one of the cardinal points of 


| mit, and in order that the more important 


the country are striking out blindly in | tive reading and practical application. 


ing is really anc truly a business, resting 
| upon the same underlying principles, subject 
generally to the same conditions, and gov- 
operation will be/erned by the same general laws, which are 
s of education in | Operative and essential in other branches of 


nd itis toos to expect any. Five or | 
yea essf 
j ea test e resul - 
1ese establishments, and till that length of besiness. 
ime has elapsed they . re and must of neces- 


DIVISIONS OR CLASSES OF 


s take | substantial change of form, what they received 
r - > 


form, and, by the application of laber, 
change to another, usually more complex, 


intricate depen- 


| FARMING AS A BUSINESS. 


IMPORTANCE OF SYSTEM—KEEPING 
ACCOUNTS, ETC. 


Among the many addresses delivered the 
| past autumn at the interesting agricultural 
exhibitions in various parts of our State, 
was an excellent one by George E. Towne, 
Esq, of Fitchburg, at that thriving place, 
before the Worcester North Agricultural 
Society, and printed in the Fifteenth Annual 
Report of their Transactions, and which the 
orato. very justly styles, “ a business man’s 
view of farming as a business.” 

Though somewhat familiar with these 
addresses, we have seldom read one which 
jfor practical good sense and adaptation to 
|its purpose is superior to this, for it seems 
to us, that farmers are neglectful of those 
plain rules and maxims of intelligent busi- 
ness men by which the greatest benefit and 
profit crown their exertions, and it is well 





that a business man who has been success- 
ful by pursuing energetically in the course 
he invuleates, should embody for his audi- 
ence the results of his own experience, and 
bring home to their minds the necessity of 
apvlying to farming, those rules that lead to 


We have frequently urged upon our farm- 
ing friends the necessity of more method 
and system in their accounts, for this is 


prosperous husbandry, and as this is urged 
so well and so fully in the address, we give 
such extracts from it as our limits will per- 


suggestions may be readily referred to 
and appreciated, we have classified them 
under special heads, and commend their 
perusal, regretting that we cannot give the 
whole address, which is well worthy atten- 


FARMING TRULY A BUSINESS. 

While in a general way, every farmer 
understands that farming is a business, com- 
paratively few seem to appreciate, that 
equally with the merchant and the manufac- | 
; 

upon a strict observance of certain general 
rules which also govern them—or that farm- 


BUSINESS MEN. 

There are three grand divisions or classes 
‘f business men—merchants, who simply 
puy and sell, delivering to one man, without 


: | money ? 
jurer, the farmer is dependent for success | ? 


tem of accounts similar to what I have sug- 
gested, would save to the farmer ten t.mes 
the trouble, and time of keeping them, by 
showing him just where he makes, and how 
he loses money, thus enabling him to rave 
the days of drudgery, and exhausting toil, 
expended upon crops which hardly return a 
new dollar for an old ONG. —- anevey anu 
suggested classification to an extent greater 
than would be found desirable ; but I believe, 





govern and lead to precision, and absolute 

certainty of results. 

HOW FARMING DIFFERS FROM 
NESS. 


OTHER BUSI- 


Gesides these features in farming, there is 
one important difference between it and 
most other kinds of business. While with 
the manufacturer and the merchant, home 
and all the expenses of living, are usually 
entirely separate from the business, and 
easily kept so, with the farmer, home and its 
expenses are so closely united and blended 
with the farm and the business, and so 
many of the products of the latter enter 
directly into the consumption of the former, 
without passing, as in the other case, 
through the intermediate stage of bunk bills, 
which are easily kept account of, that entire 
accuracy of accounts, to show the exact Pro- 
duct or result of the year's or quarter’s oper- 
ations, is rendereé extremely difficult. 

Here again, you will likely say, what dif- 
ference does it make? Why not let expenses 
and income all go right in together, and if 
there is anything left at the end of the year, 
call it profit? Simply because, while income 
md expense should beara certain relation 
to each other, they sre two separate and dis- 
t net things, and should be kept so, to the 
end that the amount of each may be always 
ascertainable. For instance, if the two are 
jumbled up together, and no record kept of 
either, who can teil if a possible deficiency 
is due to the diminutivene:s of one, or ex- 
travagance in the other. I submit that as 
often, at least, as once in each year, every 
business man should, by careful inventory 
and estimate of value, ascertain the exact 
result of the year’s operations. 

The value of the business and the feasibil- 
ity of continuing it, depend entirely upon 
the amount of income arising from it, and 
this can not be determined, unless expenses 
are kept by themselves and entirely separate. 
I may be wrong when I say that perhaps not 
one in ten among farmers ever takes a reg- 
ular account of stock, while nine out of tea 
merchants and manufacturers do it an: ually 
as amatter of course. I may at any rate, 
safely assert that it is as uncommon in the 
one class as it is common in the other. Now 
why is this? Is there necessity existing in 
one case and not in the other? Is it not as 
important for the farmer as for the mani fac- 
turer, to know if he is making or losing 





WHY ACCOUNTS ARE INDISPENSABLE. 
After naming the different accounts in 
detail, that it would be well to keep on the 
larger farms, Mr. T. saya: 

You may not, but I do, believe that a sys- 





cash; he buys and sells merchandise; with 
the cash thus returned, he buys a factory 
and raw material, which latter, in time, he 
sells in the form of manufactured goods; he 
sells his factory, and buys lands, or cattle, 
or ships, or any form of property. 

These are all business operations, the 
object of which, or rather, the inducement 
of him who conducts them, is simply to 
make money, and this result is attained 
when the various changes to which capital 
is subjected, are made, so as to leave in the 


purchaser. 


money, and each loss, to just its extent, 
great or small, diminishes his capital; and 
thus we come logically to the necessity on 
which is based one of the golden rules of a 
prudent business man: Always know the 
exact cost of what you have to sell. 

CAPITAL SHOULD PAY INTEREST. 


I have already defined the term capital. 
Theoretically it makes no difference whether 


|a man owns his capital, or borrows it. It is- 


in both cases, a mere matter of interest. 
| Please understand me here; I do not mean 
to say that if aman borrows $5000, it is 
just the same as though he owned it, but 
that in eith®r case, the business ought to 
| pay the interest, before reckoning any profit. 
| The absence of diffe-ence between owning 
jand borrowing capital is theoretical, and 
exists only in the matter of reckoning 
| profits. Practically, of course, it is a very 
good thing to own capital; so good, indeed, 
|that the practice ougat to be encouraged. 
| The man who owns his capital, merely loses 
|what he might have had, ifhe fails so to 
conduct his business that it pays the interest, 
| while, if he owes for it, the interest has 
actually to be paid, let the embarrassment 
be what it may, or whether he earns it or 
jnot. Still, the necessity of absolute control 
of adequate capital is an overruling one, an 
essential to success, and if it is not owned, 
it had better be borrowed; I mean, of 
course, borrowed permanently, that is, with 
;no necessity of paying the principal so long 
| as the interest is duly cared for. Possession 
lot it gives the business man control of cir- 
|cumstances. The want of it gives circum- 
| stances the control of him. There was more 
than wit, there was sound financial philoso- 
phy in the remark of the late Artemue Ward : 
| { mean to keep square with the world, and 
| pay my debts, if 1 have to borrow money to 
do it with.” 
BUSINESS KNOWLEDGE REQUIRED BY FAR- 
MERS. 
Having thus laid down general principles, 
let us apply them to the business of farming. 
| Lhave, it will have been noticed, in follow - 
ing down these principles and evolving 
| these rules, made soeutal reference only to 
|manfacturers and merchants. I wished to 
|speak of farming, at length, and by itself. 
Che distinctive feature of agriculture, as I 
have said, is the multiplication of products 
by subjecting them to the action of natural 
causes. This is true of the production of 
field crops. The farmer is also a manufac- 
turer, to the extent of his butter, cheese, 
cider, curing of hay and general preservation 
of his crops. I: deed, it seems to me, that 
really scientific farming, requires a knowl- 
edge of more things, than does any other 
branch of business. Mineralogy, so far as 
is concerned the nature and treatment of 
soils; chemistry, at least the simpler forms 
of chemical action and combination govern- 
ing the laws of growth; botany, at least the 
, botanical structure of the plants he wishes 
to pred the habits, wants and diseases of 
all kinds of domestic animals} a little about 
insects, and a good deal about getting rid 
of them, are but a few of the forms of 
knowledge essential to the tarmer. I do 
not say that all farmers know all these 





ng things, 1 only ‘say they ought to. Some- 


thing very like instinct, convictions born of 
observation, precedent, and necessity, and 
ae it must be confessed, to a condi- 
tion of remarkable accuracy and correctness, 
have generally supplied the place of science 


to the farmer, and served as his guide to 
action. 


that, as in mechanics, so in farming, the 
day of estimates, Dow ary allowances, 
and “working by the eye,” has gone, or is 





But I am speaking in the belief 


much. Now would it not be much more 
satisfactory to the farmer, to be able to turn 
to actual results expressed in figures, and by 
reference to account with field No. 10 for 
instance, fi.d that it cut so many tons o 
hay by actual weight, or estimate sufficiently 
accurate, worth so many dollars per ton, and 


going by, andin place of these, scizntitie 
rales, based upon known principles, are to 


f 
r hels of seed to the acre. 
vromncd last year wen in nagar cane and buck-| NOTES ON THE WEATHER, &C. 


®uestions & Answers. 


COUGH IN A COW. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 

One of your old New Hampchire sub- 
scribers is desirous of knowing what will 
cure @ cough in a Jersey cow? About six or 
eight mont! s ago this cough appeared, and 
the animal became dry soon afterward. 

Any information as to the proper treat- 
ment of this disease, will be gladly received. 

Jan. 14, 1868. 

Take powdered elecampane and ginger, 
equal parts, mix and give a tablespoonful 
night and morning.—(Eb. 


WARTS. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman é 

I have a heifer troubled very much with 
warts. Her belly is covered with them. 
Upon her bag there are some, but not n the 
way in milking. 1s there anything that will 
temove them? If there is, what is it? 
Please inform me through the Ploughman, 
and oblige a SUBSCRIBER. 
Westborough, Jan. 20, 1868. 
Either cut out each wart with a sharp 
knife, cere being taken to go to the bottom, 
or apply a waxed end around the root or 


large, it is necessary sometimes to apply a 
second and even a third over the first. 

Where warts prevail to a considerable ex- 
tent, as in this case, it is perfectly useless 
to apply caustics. The ligature as above 
stated, is +asier of application than the knife, 
and as effectual, if the root is included. 
the cow is in milk it would be better to leave 
those on the udder till she goes dry. Small 
sized warts are readily destroyed in this 


not be undertaken by the farmer, but a skill- 


knife.—[{Eb. 


VALUE OF ASHES. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 


Will you have the goodness to inform me 
through the Ploughman, whether unleached 


ot bringing in the moss, by 80 doing? Will 
they do better by mixing them with plaster, 
or any other material? If so, in what pro- 
portion, and in what quantity per acre ? 


will confer a favor on at least one of your 
SUBSCRIBERS. 





ES ——————— 


— Mr. Meehan, editor of the Gardener's 


of grapes from Miss H. Trimble, West Ches- 
ter, Pa., weighing three pounds. , 

—The Nushua Post, published in Chick 
asaw county, lowa, says Mr. 


The 





that it actually cost,—including interest and 
taxes, labor, depreciation of pr ductive 
capacity by the exhaustion of manure, etc., 
—so much money, showing for field No. 10 
a good fair profit; and he looks further, and 
his family expenses have been 
after reckoning the interest and 
insurance on his house, his rent is 


pretty heavy, and that on the whole his farm 


| paid a fair income, but that his expenses 


have eaten up too large a share of it, and 
then he studies expense account, to see if 
retrenchment can be effected there. 

IMPORTANCE OF SYSTEM IN AGRICULTURE. 


Agriculture is the most important interest 
in the world, because it is the basis upon 
which all others rest. Aska shrewd mer- 
chant as to the prospects of business, in 
days to come, and he points to the crop 
reports for his reply. Improvement and 
progress in agriculture then, is _mprovement 
and progress in all directions; and it really 
seems that it is or would be, a long’stride 
forward in the direction of progress, at 
least, could the farmer,—by the introduction 
of the system and method, which in other 
branches ot business are found indispensa- 
ble to success, but which in farming are, to 
say the ‘east, not common,—be enabled to 
| see and know, that labor which in one direc- 
\tion, means success and rich returns, in 
| another, is utterly wasted and thrown away, 
| Or worse. 

THR NEW ENGLAND FARMER OF THE 

FUTURE. 

I believe that the New England farmer of 
the future, must be a very different man 
from the New England farmer of the past, 
in order to do the work that the future calls 
for, as well as it has been done in the pist; 
—that the keen, shrewd, hard working man 
of instinct, guess and observation, must give 
way to the man of system, science and exact 
knowledge ;—that in short, agriculture in 
the near future is to be conducted upon the 
same principles, and governed by the same 
rules, which underlie and control all other 
business interests. 

And Mr. T. modestly concludes his address 
by saying— 

Pardon me if in this belief, and actuated 
by a-desire to be of such use as I might, in 
speeding a change which seems to me inev- 
itable and necessary, I have seemed too 
freely to offer advice and suggestions, to 
men of capacity anc. intelligence, fully equal, 
if not superior to my own. 














un Arrica; Or a New Glimpse into 


Home Lire ee Wil. 


au Old Corner of the World. Boston, 

liams & Co, 1868 

Having carefully read Baker’s fascinating 
work on the “Albert Nyanga, aad the 


Sources of the White Nile,” everything re- 
hence we took up this charming little book 
“ Home 


corner of that great continent. 


riam, and in the familiar style of short let- 





tractive introduction to the work. 


lating to Africa has a peculiar interest, and 
with the view of getting « glimpse of another 
Life” was written by Miss Mary B. Mer« 


ters to her brother Harry, giving an account 
of the incidents of the long voyage, and s 
visit of some months to Cape Palmas, where 
she was engaged in missionary labor, till 
compelled to leave by a severe sickness in- 
cident to that deadly climate. This little 
book gives a clear idea of Liberia and its 
inhabitants, and leads us to believe that it 
is altogether a more hopeful field of mis- 
sionary labor than the regions of the Nile, 
while the frequent allusions to the natural 
scenery, the luxuriance of vegetable growth 
and the magnificent fruits, oranges, cocoa- 
nut and other trees, are well calculated to 
please the agricultural taste of the reader. 
Rev. F. D. Huntington has written an at- 


ploughing the land. 


—'The Courier says the total sales of |) 
lumber in Muscatine, Iowa, this season,);--) 0:5 the first Seale eis month, be 
amount to 16,000,000 feet. At $20 per will follow suit through the moath; but 
thousand, this would amount to the 80U8/ when the occurrence will and does not hap- 


sum of $3,240,000. Besides the above, there 


— Those animals that are the most natural 


nating faculty so that they can gather their 
food in a hurry from exposed localities, stow 
it away temporarily in a sack provided for 
the purpose, and retire to a place of ‘safety 
to masticate it. 

— An English correspondent of the Coun- 


get four pounds per head daily of linseed 
cake, when first put up, increasing the quan- 
tity to eight or ten pounds to finish off; this 
in addition to plenty of roots. The very 
best linseed cake we get, comes from New 
York, Boston, aud Philadelphia, and costs 
here now $60 per ton.” 

— There has been a considerable falling 
off in the Irish flax crop. The total acresge 
under flax in Ireland in 1866 was 263,507 
acres; decrease in 1867, 10,402. The de- 
cline is chiefly in the Province of Ulster, 
which grew 234,491 acres as against 245,356 
acres in 1866, showing a falling off in that 
province of 10,865 acres. This is not a sign 
of prosperity. 

— If milk be introduced into bottles, put 
into a pan with cold water, and gradually 
raised to a boiling point, and after being al- 
lowed to cool, be taken out, corked, and set 
away in a cool place, it may be preserved 
perfectly sweet for upwards of half a year. 
The reason is said to be that heat deprives 
the sugar of its power of changing into lac- 
tie acid. 

—The Southern Cultivator thinks the 
Scuppernong grape is the most valuable 
variety for the Southern State., especially 
for wine making. It does remarkably well 
on low lands along the Atlantic and Gulf 
coast, but thrives everywhere, from Roanoke 
Island to Texas. 

- The Toledo Blade says, we have heard 
much of large returns from investments in 
grapes, but none equal to those given by a 
grower whose vineyard is located on the 
Maumee river, and about five miles below 
Toledo. His prcfit last year from fruit and 
cuttings sold from a single acre are given at 
$5,200. 

— The great Canada cheese manufactured 
about one year ago at a factory near Inger- 
soll, is still in a good state of preservation, 
and is suspended on pivots in the factory, 
so a8 to be easily swung over for the gratifi- 
cation of visitors. Thirty-five tons of milk 
were used in manufacturing this cheese, 
which weighs 7000 pounds. 

—Sheep are wintering in Illinois very 
well this season, it is announced—a marked 
contrast with last year. This season they 
went into winter Quarters in fine condition ; 
last season was exactly the opposite. A large 
wool clip may be expect- 
ed the coming spring. There are few deaths 
among the sheep thus far, while last year 
deaths were reported on all sides. 





If of. 
Tittieut Parish, Br 


poultry. 
8 


ashes are worth twenty-five cents per bushel ter, Mass. 
to sow broadcast on mowing or pasture land,| from which he intends to breed in the 
i moist ground? Is there danger] s 


If | h 
you can give the desired information, you | “ 


which are 
Monthly acknowl.dges the receipt of a banch | ® 
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corn. 


Phillip corn. 


the stalk. 


much the best. 
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Gorespondence. 


KING PHILLIP CORN, 
vs. 





FLESH COLORED oR SCITUATE CORN. 
Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 

I saw an inquiry in your papet for King 
Phillip corn, and a communication from Mr. 
Frazier, of Duxbury, describing a kind of 
flesh colored or Scituate corn correctly, as 
far as he went, and calling it King Phillip 
I think he is in error here. 
been acquainted with the flesh colored corn 
for sixty years ‘or more, and raise it every 
year. Some fifieen years or more ago, I got 
an ear of Hon. P. H. Pierce, of Middleboro’, 
that he called King Phillip corn, and plant- 
ed and raised some and ithe fall after I 
was in Boston, and called at Messrs Curtis & 
Cobb's seed store, and inquired for King 
They showed me some that 
I knew was the kind I raised. The ears 
were rather short, and all larger at the buts 
end than the tip end, and only one ear to 
I raised it but two years. I 
liked the flesh colored or the Szituate corn, 
Asa general thing I get 
base, and draw tight. Ifthe base of the wart is about two ears to a stalk, some stalks I get 
three or four good sound ears. The ears are 
long and slim, about as large at the top as 
at the butt of the ear. 
I should recommend tie flesh colored or 
Scituate corn, to a friend of mine as the most 
profitable corn to raise of any that I know 


I have 


Lewis T. ALDEN. 


idgewater. 





They are 


480 bushels of oats on eight acres of ground, | W4ter to drink. 


ills his male birds for poultry. 
s fast as they want to set to a room made 
n purpose for setting. When the chickens 
atch they are fed on coarse Indian meal, as 
fine is aptto cake in their crops and kill 
them. 


> . 
Sarmers Omnibus. | 
ee very handsome. 
ome very choice Sebright baniams which 
are handsome and from which he is going 
His manner of feeding is corn 
one day, oats the next, and screenings the 
Hasley raised | "€%t, and meat once a week with warm 


POULTRY. 

manner, while very large sized ones should| Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 

I saw a piece in a late number of your 
fal surgeon called to remove them with the] paper, speaking of the Brahma fowls. I 
have kept them some time and I think they 
are the best fowls there are for laying or for 
very hardy and 
tand the cold weather beiter than other 
breeds. I had the pleasure of Visiting the 
poultry yards of C. L. Parker, of Winches- 
He has a fine flock of Brahmas 


can 


pring. Mr. Porker isa great breeder of 
fowle. He informed me thet he retséd from 
three to four hundred last year. He has 
ad all kinds of fowls almost, but he says, 
Give me the Brahmas for all others.” 
selects out his best pullets for breeding, and 
k 
usd “Yir"any way tpl” we rarm. As stop) |, 
dressing they are exce.lent either on mow-| 5, 
ing or pasture. A mixture of fresh ground |), 


He 


His hens 


Mr. Parker has also a very fine lot 
f geese, among them are the Bremen and 
full blood Mountain, and the wild geese, 


He 


has also 
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weather twenty-four 
accurately. 


will be warm. 


To substantiate 


seasons: 


below zero. 


crop of grass good. 


lig 
1840— 


June; 


few moments the ho 








what we have 
said, we make the following extract of the 


gives wa 


wheat and the oats were drilled in without) p4i1,, sassachusetis Ploughman : 


From careful observation made for the 
ast few years—it seems like a truism—that 


, : , . pen the same on any day in the week, is 
is now in the river and on its way to the only on account of this, that we notice the 
above city 8,000,000 feet of logs and lumber. | 61 more particularly on that day. If a 


: ~| careful observer could live as long as 
prey of ferocious beasts possess the rumi-| y_+huselah, he could doubtless foretell the 


hours ahead, quite 


Many make the remark that if 
the winter is cold, the summer following 
if such be the fact, we shall 
have a scorcher. But from past records this 


“ , is proved a complete falure, and in four $ — 
try Gentleman says: “ All our fatting cattle cases out of five, they will be found alike. and sustained his high character as a manu- 


already 


1836—Extremely cold winter, and for a 
period of thirty days, the thermometer was 
The summer following very 
cool; the thermometer rose to seventy-five 
degrees, in the shade but five degrees less ; 
apple trees began to blossom about the 6th of 
June ; frost cut down fields of potatoes before 
half grown; and he that obtained corn 
enough to keep without sel.ing, was in luck ; 


1837—Cool winter ; for twenty-four days 
the thermometer below zero; fall of snow 
very large; the following summer cold; on 
June 3d came a dreadful thunder sterm 
doing much damage ; for four days the ther- 
mometer indicated eighty degrees in the 
shade; a very good season for wheat and 


1838—Warm winter; for thirteen days 
thermometer below zero, and the lowest but 
ten degrees ; the summer warm ; thermometer 
for thirty-five days eighty degrees above 
zero; crops excellent. 
1839— Winter moderate ; the thermometer 
indicated but twenty degrees as the lowest; 
on January 26 and 27th, the thermometer 
rore sixty-three degrees in forty-eight hours, 
causing a freshet in many 
pleasant, not extreme as to heat; from the 
middle of May to the middle of June, it 
rained about nalf the time; great crops of 
hay and grain, except Indian corn ; potatoes 
t; crop of apples small. 

inter moderate ; snow birds very 
numerous; from a careful observation as to 
habits and size, I am inclined to think it is 
our bobolinks that send forth such sweet 
melody from our New England meadows in 
ple trees in blossom May 23d; all 
kinds of crops very . 

1841—Winter moderate; summer warm. 
From the above it will be seen that the 
summer and winter is apt to be alike. 
as the earth grows older, the seasons seem 
to be slowly undergoin 
winter comes on later an 
spring, and nature 
commotion ; at one point the clouds concen- 
trate, and the cutting hail swee 


laces; summer 


But 


a change. The 
extends into the 
to sudden 


away ina 
an ; 


of the 


in another part of our yast domain, the 
shrieking volcano performs the behests of the 
Almighty ; and the great fact comes home 
to the mind of every thoughtful man, that we 
are living in a world of ¢ E 

thing in nature has its opposite da 
night, seed time and harvest, which the of 
nature has ised to man. 
till the soil with a firm conviction that labor 
will meet a just réward. Sow liberally and 


“"Rytonbore', NH 


an 
Then let us 


J. L. Mersey. 


that he can hardly be too much admired. 
years. 


teristic of the whole family. 





OLD BLACKHAWK. 


This celebrated horse did so much to stamp the charagter of our New England roadsters 
The old horse died in 1856, at the age of 23 
We saw him but a short time before his death and then he had all that high and 
nervous style of action and the elastic step and symmetrical and muscular form so charac- 











IMPROVEMENT AND ADAPTATION 


the production of new fabrics, absolutely re- 
quiring particular adaptation in the raw 
material. It was ;lain to be seen in 1861 
and 1862, that cotton had failed and that 
the people must be clotned with some other 
fibre ; and equally plain that wool must be 
resorted to te supply the place of cotton, 
and had our farmers then, like manufac- 
turers, adapted their flocks to the changed 
condition of affairs, and kept pace with the 
change that was then going on revolutionizing 
manufactures and the relative value and 
demand of coarse and fine wools, they would 
not to-day have had so much wool on ‘heir 
hands, or glutted the market to @ surfeit 
with medium clothing wool, and left it bare 
of those kinds made necessary by the change 
in style of fabrics demanded by the new 
necessities of the civilized world. 

It is as essential that a farmer should 


know the condition of the markets, the 
eewheny trace were trume & eee ee praevey wees weae 


the market wiil be glutted, what will } rob- 
ably sell quick at a high price and be scarce, 
as it is that he should know the 
and character of his svil, the crops to which 


condition 


it is adapted, and the best and cheapest 
methods 
exhaustion of his land. The 
does t.is thoroughly, will always escape 
much competition, sell quick and realize a’ 
profit; while he who neglects it, and thinks 
that anything which will grow, will do, will 
meet with slow sales, low prices, and like 
our wool growers, will have an unprofitable 
amount of his products remain unsold upon 
his hands. 

Behold the enterprise of manufacturers 
and merchants in this respect ! 
before the new styles of woolen appear in 


Often, even 


agents, and anticipate them in the market, 
and as soon as they are imported, they are 
met and forced to compete with similar pro- 
ducts of American genius and enterprise. 

Mr. Hariis, of Rhode Island, once found 
himself overreached by the French manu- 
facturers in a new style of fancy Cassimeres ; 
in the production of a similar fabric he had 
been able to anticipate the French, and com- 
pete with them successfully. Within one 
week of the arrivals of the French goods, 
r. Harris had his goods in market, equally 
elegant with the French fabric, and as much 
admired. Thus he controlled the market, etc. 


facturer, by producing exactly the fashionable 
article most demanded, and one which paid, 
the largest profit. In 1862 there appeared 
at the London Exhibition, a new style of 
cloaking made in Austria; it was a marked 


the rage, and commanied the highest prices 
in the markets of the world. Ladies would 
have it. What was to be done? 
only made in Austria! Why,a young en- 
terprising manufacturer of Rhode Island 
went out to Austria, went to work in the 
factory where these very fabrics were made, 
learned the whole secret of this manufacture 
by hand processes in Austria, returned home 
and made a better fabric by machines, drove 
the Austrian fabric out of the market, and 


It was 


market. 

Where our farmers exhibit like enter- 
prise, serub cattle, inferior breeds of horses 
and sheep will disappear, or none be raised 
but such as there is a demand for, and such 
as will sell at the highest prices, and such a 
variety of wools be grown as are wauted. 
Now any man of common sense, if he had 
tuken the trouble five years ago to study 
the wool market, and the exact nature of the 
demand growing out of the progressive 
changes in manufacturing, could have pre- 
dicted accurately, what kinds of wool would 
be most in demand to-day, and been now 
growing wool that would not have remained 
a week on his hands after it was clipped; 
but as it is, we have a superabundance of 
one kind of wool not adapted to the varied 
and new wants of manufactureis ; therefore, 
the wool will not sell, on account of competi- 
tion in this class, for the cost of production, 
while the combing and fine clothing wools 
will sell readily. With over thirty-nine 
millions of sheep at three and a half pounds 
per head, and an annual consumption of 
wool not exceeding a hundred and sixty 
million pounds, we have not a pound more, 
except the cvarse, hairy wool for carpets, 
etc., etc. 

Having premised this much, we come to 
the question, how can our wools be improved 
and adapted to the present demand in the 
market, and relieve manufacturers from 
seeking wools in foreign countries, which 
the public welfare and that of wool growers 
require, should be grown in the United 
States ? 

In the first place, our wools generally may 








WOOLS OF THE UNITED STATES. | 





be very much improved by greater care and 
attention to flocks in housing, feeding, and 


| greater protection from sudden and violent 


Our wools are grown too much at haphaz- | 
zard, without reference to demand and sup- | 
ply, or to the progress of manufactures in | 





of their cultivation without the | 


farmer who | 


Europe, they are informed of them by their | 


feature of the exhibition, and soon was all | 


made a fortune also, by his enterprise in | 
adapting his product to the demand in the | 








changes of the weather, particularly from 
heavy storms. Unless this is done, the 
fleece becomes uneven, unhealthy, and less 
valuable. It is an established fact that the 
better and more regularly and evenly sheep 
are fed and taken care of, the more uniform 
and healthy will be the fibre, the greater the 
weight of the fleece, and health of the flock. 
If full fed one week and starved the next ; wet 
by storms and nearly frozen one month and 
another made comfortable, the fleece loses 
its uniformity, health, softness and elasticity, 
and becomes far less valuable for all manu- 
facturing purposes ; therefore, he who would 
improve his wool, must make even, regular, 
systematic care and attention his first object, 
and feed generously. 

In the second, our wools may be immensely 
improved by more careful, detinite breeding, 
and made more profitable by growing the 
‘vol for definite and distinct adaptations, 
which appear now to be wholly overlooked 
or neglected. It mikes no odds whether 
the fleece is light, long, coarse or five, if it 


err ‘ 
we shall not hear so much complaint about | 
And the 
demand and consumption of wool will be 
larger as the field of manufactures will then 


vers ll me " 


the bulk of our wools not selling. 


become wider and more diversified 

Our wool growers, like drift wood floating 
down stream, seem mostly to have taken one 
direction, and to have been carried away 
with a mania for the Vermont or American 
merino, which is but one kind of fine comb- 
ing wool, while many are wanted, and have 
injured our wools; th refore, by breeding in 
this blood too generally, the true value of 
the fleece of this sheep is for combing pur- 
poses, for which it has remarkable resem- 
blance to the improved Rambouillet merino 
of France, from whose fleece is made the 
merino fabrics of France, the most beautiful 
article of all woolen dress goods. ‘This wool 
has an advantage over the American merino. 
It is less gummy and greasy, of equal length 
and greater weight of fleece of pure wool, 
while the sheep being smoother and its skin 
ruffled like American 
merinos, the fibres throughout the fleece 
are of even length, while the fibre in the 
folds of the American merino is longer or 
shorter, according to the depth of the folds. 
This is a great objection to this fleece, and 


not ecrruscated or 


makes it all but impossible to sort the wool 
to an average length of staple, or such 
similitude of fibre as is essential for fine 
cloth. 
combing wool, coming more and more into 


We think for the purposes of merino 


demand yearly, that an importation of the 
present improved, large Rambouillet merino 
from France, would improve greatly our 
merino combing wool. 

This subject is of such vast importance in 
the wool growing States, West and South, 
that the following extracts from a report 
delibe: ately made to the National Associa- 
tion of Woolen Manufacturers at their re- 
cent meeting, by one of the largest and most 
experienced wool dealers in this cou..try, can- 
not fail to be instructive, and to point out 
the direction the efforts of our wool growers 
should take, if they wish to grow clothing 
wool that will sell. To wit: 

“ There is prevalent in this year’s clip, 
the influence of the Vermont breed, resem- 
bling the old Spanish Negretti breed, well 
known for its heavy grease, causing in most 
eases, the tcps of the staple to become 
charged with a dark, hard substance like 
pitch, which is dreaded by manufacturers. 
This wool lacks the fulling qualities of the 
Silesian, and will not make so saleable or 
valuable fabrics. We have too much of this 
blood in our flocks, and it is evident that 
steps have to be taken for the benefit of our 
wool growers, to produce the most desirable 
and valuable wool which our wo>len indus- 
try needs. To counterbalance the effect of 
the Vermont blood, the Silesian blood must 
be used without delay. So great is the evil 
of Vermont blood in its influence upon our 
fine clothing wools, that he proposes as a 
remedy that the manufacturers shall import 
Silesian rams for distribution, at cost, etc., 
and also establish a sheep farm and stock it 
with Silesfan sheep, to hasten the nccessary 
improvement in our fine clothing wools.” 

Such advice as this, coming from such a 
source and on such an occasion, 1s a practi- 
cal lesson to our wool growers, and those 
who wish to make money in growing fine 
clothing wool, should heed it without delay. 

H. ©. M. 


(To be Continued ) 





TWO AND A HALF ACRES. 

It was stated at a late meeting of the 
Little Falls Farmer’s Club, b r. Lewis, 
that a Mr. Blood, living in the vicinity of 
Herkimer, had kept this summer eleven 
cows, a bull and a horse, upon two and a 
half acres of land. The stock was kept in a 
yard and soiled. The land had been cut 
over several times to furnish the necessary 
food Guring the season, but @he stock had 
been kept. 


Miscellaneous. 


THE GARDEN AND THE FARM. 
PARM WORK [FUR WINTER. 








Meeting a worthy brother farmer some 
weeks since, we said to him, in the course of 
conversation, what are you doing this winter ? 
His very concise, and doubtless truthfol 
reply, was, “ Nothing,” meaniog thereby 
that he was merely getting home his usual 
stock of fuel and tending his small stock of 
cettle. There is reason to believe that 
many farmers spend to little profit much 
time every winter, which, if properly employ- 
ed, would render the inclement days of that 
season us Valuable to them as those of plant- 
ing or harvest time. We wish’ to call to 


--| mind some of the duties to the performance 


of which this season is peculiarly favorable. 
1.5 in any t demands care- 
ful thought op the part of him who pursues 
it. It does not come from his guid nee of 
chance or ivstinct, or inspiration. Success 
comes from well devised plans carefully 
executed. ‘The thoughtful man is generally 
the successful one, and this remark is as 
true of the farmer as of the manufacturer or 
the merchant. If he would make the most 
of his situation ke must from time to time 
survey it carefully, not only generally, but 
in all its details. He musi consider well his 
previous operations and learn the causes and 
consequences of their several successes or 
failures. He must study the condition of 
his farm in all its parts ; its peculiar adapta- 
tions and all its capacities of improvement. 
Having done this, he is prepared to settle 
his programme of procedure for the succeed- 
ing year, without which he will simply drift. 
A well defined and carefully matured plan 
of the year’s work is of vast importance. 
Without a high degree of success is simply 
impossible. But all this cannot be done in 
a day or a week, or when he is pressed with 
hard work. He can best do it when most 
at leisure, and particularly favorable for it 
are the stormy days of winter. 
2. A tar greater degree of skill and intelli- 
geuce is now entering into the conduct of 
tne various operations of husbandry than 
formerly. Im; ortant advances are being 
continually made towards a better cultiva- 
tion of the soil, the improvements of the 
breeds of domestic animals, and the produc- 
tion of new and better implements ot hus- 
bandry. Of these the farmer cannot afford 
to be in ignorance. The very high price of 





~ ‘Stork Department 
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GARE OF STOOK. 





LEER ELIE OL 


The principal object. of interest to most 
farmers in winter, is their stock. Then, 
when the earth ceases to produce, the horse 
and cow and poultry are all of daily value, 
and continue to yield profits. The great 
secret.of jncreasing this productiveness js 
not only to take good care of them, but t 
learn how to do it. Much of this is in treat 
ing the animals to that variety which j 
agreeable to them asto mun. ‘Thu 
as the Rural World suggests, will ¢ 
of standing and treading on a hard floor ; 
will a cow, a sheep, aman. A soft bed feel 
easy and gives rest; and yet we neglect the 
bec ding of our stables to a great extent. 
Injured limbs and other ailments, especialiy 
of the hoof, are the result often of a neglect 
here, as has been clearly enoagh shown, and 
as any man can clearly enough see, 
gives the subject a moment’s thought. 
with straw, which is plenty, or sawdust 
tan bark or shavings. The dryer thes 
materials are, the better. Every day, re 
move the moistened beddiag and replace 
with new. Sucha floor, well bedded, adds 
greatly to the warmth of a stable, and thus 
becomes a fodder saver. The small h |! 
and crevices in a floor, with a good bedding 
upon them, will let little or no cold through, 
and will drain the floor, Rather have a 
ground floor than hard, naked plank. The 
same is true for cows in milk, of whom 
another writer says tha. a frequent change 
of food is important at this season of the 
year. There isa great advantage in this 
change, for if one description of food is con- 
stantly used, the cows tire of it, eat il less 
greedily, and soon show a reduction of pro- 
duce. The very novel'y of change seems to 
whet the appetite and to stimulate the vital- 
ity of the whole system, and, of course, t 
promote the secretions. ‘Those near large 
towns can get a few brewer's grains; feed 
out some roots and an occasional breakfast 
of shorts will be found to pay. Cabbages 
ought to be raised more extensively as a 
f.dder crop. ‘They are most excellent, and 
the yield is enormous. Study change and 
feed regulariy. A correspondent of the 
Prairie Farmer, who keeps a dairy, knows 
it to be a fact that if his cows were not 
salted as often as every fourth day, they 
would fall off in their milk from a pint t a 
quart per day.— Maryland Farmer. 
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EFFECT OF BUSTY STRAW ON ANIMALS, 





labor renders of vast im ee economy ih 
the use of it, together with the selection of 
such products for cultivation and such a 
system of husbandry as shall secure the most 
profitable net returns. While the knowledge 
requisite for this is gained in part from 
experience, very much can be obtained only 
from @ carefu: study of agricultural periodi- 
cals and books which record the efforts and 
thoughts of others in similar directions. 
doors work. The success of our farmer 
depends not upon hard work alone. It re- 
quires careful, patient thought, and a knowl- 
edge of the best ways of doing whatever is 
to be done upon the farm. The brain and 
the hand must work tozether and support 
each other. 

3. We take it for granted that every good 
farmer keeps an accurate account of his re- 
ceipts and expenditures. The day of trusting 
to the memory a record of business transac- 


The condition of straw known as “ rust,” 
“ red rag,” “red gum,” is caused by a 
gus called Uredo Rebeyo which form ye! 
ish brown oval spots and blotches upo 
leaf, stem and chaff. Spring wheat is less 
liable to be attacked than winter wheat, and 
heavy soil is less subject to it than light 
ones. 

Sneaking medrol se Sf owe epee ve 
Tungi evtering the stometa of plants. 

Several experiments have been instituted 
by velerinury surgeons to prove t 
eased or rusty straw is very injurious 
decoction of rusty straw, (if administered) 
causes loss of appetite—the uni becoming 
thin and sickly. Rust and mildew in plants 
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have been accused of causing many « 
tric diseases—as the great loss of \ 
Franconia—and of a contagious malady 
affecting cattle, and even the silk worm in 
Padua—also the plagues which raged is 


gas 


sheep 














tions oftentimes involving large amounts 
and extending overlong periods, has gone 
by. So has the day of scoring them in chalk 
upon Zhe doors of the barn or the house, or 
in percil upon loose fragments of paper 
liable to be lost or misiaid at any time. The 
account book is as necessary in the farm 
house as in the counting room. It cost too 
much to do without it. 

Some persons not only carefully record 
their pecuniary transactions, but keep 
accounts with their several fields and crops, 
and note, also, from time to time, the tem- 
perature and important changes of weather, 
the progress of vegetation and the results of 
experiments made. Such records ave both 
instructive and suggestive in proportion to 
their importance and the accuracy with 
Which they are kept. If, for instance, upon 
examination it appears that the balance due 
from neighbor A, who don’t believe in “ book 
farming,” has averaged some one hundred 
dollars or more for the last five years, the 
natural inference arises that half a dozen 
dollars a year might have been saved by a 
pretty frequent setllement of his account. 
And if upon a farther examination it shall 
appear that w ile field No. 1 is paying a net 
profit of two hundred dollars per annum, 
field No. 2, of the same size and quality of 
soil, is paying t'nee times that amount, a 
knowledge of that simple fact will probably 
lead to the improvement of No. 1, and the 
consequent increaso of its owner’s income. 

We know of no more profitable way of 
spending a little of the leisure of winter than 
in studying a well kept iarm journal and 
account book, It may at times cause a 
shrugging at the shoul lers, but it will pro- 
mote economy, enterprise and thrift.—Con- 
cord, N. H., Monitor. 
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BARNYARD MANURE. 


Ata meeting of a farmers’ club of Penn- 
sylvania, the following opinion was sustain- 
ed in regard to barnyard m nure: That the 
manure in that portion of the yard which is 
open should be thrown under shelter before 
the cattle are let out to pasture, that they, 
by tramping over it, will pack it so as to 
exclude the air, and thus prevent firefanging 
or burning; that et different periods one 
the winter, plaster and common salt shoul 
be sown over the yard, especially where there 
are corn st&lks, in quantities at the option 
of the farmer, and that too much cannot 
(within the bounds of reason) be applied. 
That nota drop of the liquid should be 
allowed to escape fiom the yard, which 
should, if possible, slope towards the middle 
from all directions, and b2 there well sup- 
plied with absorbents to prevent evaporation 
and keep it clean. ‘Phat, supposing no in- 
ecense of the value of the manure should 
arise from sheltering it, the increased ease 
of loading will more than repay the cost of 
throwing under shelter. 

That, for general field culture, the horse 
manure should be mixed with the other, and 
not deposited in a yard or corner by itself, 
because this manure will heat and lose its 
ammonia more readily than other kinds ot 
manure, and by mixing it with others this 
loss is avoided. That pi should be used 
in the horse stables in large quantities, both 
for the sake of cleanliness and economy. 
That quicklime should be kept as far as 
possible from the manure. 
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VALUE OF GRASS LAND. 





The time has not yet come when farmers 
appreciate, as they should, the value of 
grass. Every year dairy pr ducts” are 
becoming dearer, because the grass region 
is limited, and only a few years will be 
required to give any farm natural for grass 
a value which now would be thought exces- 
sive. If I w.shed to buy a farm for my pos- 
terity, which would continually increase in 
value, I certainly should choose it in the 
region of grass. For I do know that d 
the course of one’s life, a grass farm 
bring m money and comfort and with 
less work - 4 on ye whether on 
the Sciota, the Wa , or the issippi 
bottoms, nor can a farm of equal value y 


selected and made anywhere within the belt 
formed by the tropics, the whole world 
around. Y, Uri 4 
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Hesse, Hungary and Saxony, were recog 
nized as the result of rust and mildew affect 
ing plants, etc., after the country had been 
inundated. Gerlach has known mildew and 
rust to give rise to abortion and inflamma 

of the womb in ewes. 

The class of diseases produc ed by feeding 
upon rusty straw, are of those usually 
among animals tha: are poorly fed 
nourished, viz: marasmus, glanders, fa 
akin diseases, catarrhal affections, and watery 
swellings of the body and legs. 

During eight months, and out of 
hundred horses fed upon rusty straw, there 
were constantly from 45 to 50 on the sick 
list; and, in the month of November, 
were as many as 62 cases resulting 
same cause. Such, then, is but a synopsis 
of a record that ought to open the eyes of 
formers and others to a proper use of rusty 
straw.—B. McCune, in Practical Furmer. 
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BEEF CATTLE SHOULD BE FAT 


Farmers sel] too many of their beef cattle 
when they are in merety ordinary beef con- 
dition. In doing this there isa twofold loss 
that but few consider. The animal yields a 
less number of pounds, and the meat brings 
a lower price. Between ordinary beef and 
really choice fat beef, there is always a dif- 
ference of two or three cents jer pound, and 
this difference, when added to the whole 
number of pounds when the animal is in the 
best condition, will be found to be no mean 
amount. Nothing pays better than the few 
bushels of grain or the few days upon good 
June grass, that puts the finishing touch 
upon what is generally denominated a good 
beef animal. [hose of our readers who 
have followed this often repeated advice in 
live stock market reports, are witnesses to 
its soundness. Do not be in a hurry to 
market under ordinary circumstances, until 
cattle are really fat. ‘This same applies to 
all other market animals.—Zz. 





STRAW SHELTER FOR STOCK. 


Very good and durable sheds may be 
made from straw with a little care and pains 
taking. A good thatched roof well laid on 
of good straw, will shed rain and wet 
oqhally as well as shingles, and last nearly as 
long ; and the expense is nothing when com- 
pared with shingle roofs. A thatched roof 
may be made somewhat as follows: Put up 
the rafters as for sheeting; on these place 
ribs which may be split poles nailed one 
fodt apart. ‘The straw may be straight. 
Winter rye, threshed by hand, is the best. 
Lay it on straight and even, without bind- 
ing; fasten by laying on thin split poles, 
fastened to the ribs by splits or strong 
tough bark ; lay the courses thick and even, 
and finish off the top by doubling the straw 
over the ridge, and fastening by poles 
stretched on the top. his will make a roof 
that will not leak, and will be serviceable.— 
Rural World. 





PHILOSOPHY OF HAY MAKING. 


The foilowing inquires and suggestions 
by the agricultural editor of the New York 
Tribune, afford suitable topics for the dis- 
cussion of farmers’ clubs, and for the invyes- 
tigation of the chemists of our agricultural 
colleges :— 

“We want to know something of the 
changes = im the nutritive properties 
of green y the vicissitudes incident to hay 
making. Grass partiaily dried and then 
moistened with dew, parts with its coloring 
matter—becomes bleached. Do any of the 
nutritive qualities also evaporate with the 
dew? Ifso, what changes have the gum, 
sugar, starch, etc., undergone, that make 
them more volatile than before the grass was 
dried? What change in the nutritive quali- 
ties of grass does heat er that is gener- 
ated in the mow or cock, by moisture? If, 
as in the case of the cock, a little heat is 
posed to do no harm, why may not hay 
which in a stress of weather is put into the 
barn a little too damp, have the decomposi- 
tion arrested by salt or lime, or the injurious 
gases absorbed by“charcoal ?” 





— Boys who make cows run, should be 
located for a few minutes where they would 
give a good deal if they themselves could run. 

















